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Introduction 

In April 2009 the Aspen Institute’s Workforce Strategies Initiative (AspenWSI) surveyed workforce 
development programs that connect individuals to jobs and apprenticeship opportunities in the 
construction sector. The survey was prompted by growing interest in work opportunities within the 
construction sector. The Obama administration was then preparing to invest large scale in the nation’s 
infrastructure, promote opportunities to retrofit, weatherize, and otherwise reduce energy consumption, 
and create “green jobs.” In thinking about the jobs these types of investments could create, one of the 
core questions that arose was how do we, as a nation, prepare people for and connect them to new 
opportunities that emerge in the construction industry? 

The construction industry encompasses a variety of skilled trades and career paths. Yet entry into the 
industry can be challenging, particularly for those with little knowledge of the way construction trades 
employment is organized. The registered apprenticeship system historically has been, and remains, an 
important entry point and training opportunity for many individuals who have made their careers in the 
trades. However, the range of both union and non-union apprenticeship opportunities across different 
crafts, and their role in the industry as a whole, can be difficult to navigate. In addition, there are a 
variety construction-related job opportunities outside the registered apprenticeship system. In these 
lines of work, individuals may enter the industry through jobs with companies in which hiring 
requirements and training opportunities are much more informally managed, or companies may have 
established a different training system that is specific to their needs. 

Given the diversity and complexity of employment opportunities in the construction industry, it is not 
surprising that a variety of programs have been developed to help individuals connect to the industry. 
In workforce development circles, programs that prepare people for and connect them to jobs in the 
skilled trades (and to apprenticeships) are often referred to as “pre-apprenticeship” programs. But what 
is a pre-apprenticeship program? What does the program model look like? Who sponsors these 
programs? Where are they located? Who do pre-apprenticeship programs serve? What do their 
curricula look like? How do they support people in finding jobs? And, above all, what types of jobs do 
pre-apprenticeship programs connect people to? 

In designing our survey, we consulted a variety of interested parties, including workforce development 
program operators, researchers, public officials, representatives of organized labor, representatives of 
construction industry trade associations and others. 1 We learned that, within the construction industry 
and among workforce development professionals, the definition of “pre-apprenticeship” varies. Some 
definitions are quite specific, while others are broader. Under the umbrella of pre-apprenticeship, 
stakeholders described programs designed to help individuals qualify to enter an apprenticeship, 
prepare for and connect to various types of job opportunities in the industry, and even simply provide 
basic education contextualized for construction and aimed at preparing students for a variety of jobs 
both within and outside of the construction industry. For the purposes of our survey, we targeted 
workforce development programs providing services designed to connect new entrants to the 
construction industry with jobs, skilled trades or apprenticeships. 



1 See Appendix A for complete list of advisors and individuals consulted. 
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A Note on the Term “ Pre-Apprenticeship ” 

Determining the appropriate term for respondents to this survey has been challenging. In fielding the 
survey, we used the term “pre-apprenticeship” to find survey respondents - with the caveat that this 
term could describe any program that aims to offer services that connect people not already in the 
trades or construction industry, to trades jobs, training or apprenticeships in that industry. Specifically, 
we sought organizations and programs working to prepare individuals for entry into construction work, 
but that are not themselves registered apprenticeship programs." 

Our assumption was that the goal of these pre-apprenticeship programs would be to connect their 
participants to the registered apprenticeship system - and indeed only five percent of respondents 
report that they do not work with the registered apprenticeship system. Yet more than a third of 
respondents report that they place less than 25 percent of their graduates in registered apprenticeship 
positions. Placements in non-apprenticeship, construction-related jobs are much more common. This 
situation has caused some to question whether “pre-apprenticeship” is the appropriate term for these 
workforce development programs, given that they place far more graduates outside the apprenticeship 
system than they place into the apprenticeship system. 

In conversations focused on whether it is accurate to label such programs pre-apprenticeship programs, 
a variety of issues were raised, including: 

• Do non-apprenticeship placements eventually lead to apprenticeship? 

• Is this low rate of entry into apprenticeship a normal program outcome? Or were apprenticeship 
placements infrequent because of the depressed state of the construction sector at the time of 
the survey? 

• How many entry-level jobs in the construction industry are within the apprenticeship system? 

• How does this picture of entry-level employment vary by region? 

• Are workforce development programs positioned to learn about expected availability of 
apprenticeship slots? 

• Is this survey finding reflective of a disconnect between workforce development programs and 
employers? 

• What other construction-related jobs are participants placed in? Are they “good” jobs? 

While data from our survey provide insight into some of these questions, they do not fully answer 
them. Questions remain about whether “pre-apprenticeship” is the best term to apply to the programs 
described in this research. Nonetheless, in this paper we will refer to all entry-level construction trades 
training and placement programs as “pre-apprenticeship programs,” in order to distinguish them 
clearly from the more formal apprenticeship system. We acknowledge that this is an imperfect term, 
and expect that further research will lead to more precise language to describe the wide variety of 
programs we have grouped together and call “pre-apprenticeship.” 



Construction Industry Context 

To provide context for the survey results that follow, we begin with some brief background 
information on key elements of the construction industry labor market. Our intent is to illustrate some 
of the ways in which local construction markets can vary, and later in the report we will highlight some 



2 References in this paper to apprenticeship programs refer exclusively to federal- or state-registered apprenticeship 
programs. There are privately run programs that refer to themselves as apprenticeships, but are not registered with a state or 
federal apprenticeship office; these programs are not discussed in this paper. 
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